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Summary 

The article proposes the need for a historiographical revision of the 
history of radicalism, trade unionism and the activity of the 
communist movement in Puerto Rico during the 1920s and 1930s, in 
view of the primary documentation in the archives of the Communist 
International, available at the Russian State Archive of Social and 
Political History (RGASPI) in Moscow. It also questions the 
apparent continuity in chronology and periodization related to these 
elements, and suggests a much broader picture of political, economic 
and social issues, both in the Caribbean regional and international 
spheres, which may have been catalytic agents for local 
developments in the radical movement. The presentation includes a 
summary of the history of the Komintern archive, useful suggestions 
on how to work with the Russian archives, an inventory of all the 
documents on Puerto Rico available at RGASPI, and a short 
explanation of the contents of each of these. 
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Abstract 

The article poses the need for a historiographical revision on the 
history of radicalism, trade unionism, and communist activity in 
Puerto Rico during the 1920's and 1930's in view of new 
documen- tation available in the Comintern archives, located at 
the Russian State Archive of Social and Political History (RGASPI), 
in Moscow. It also questions the apparent continuity in the 
chronology and _ periodization concerning these issues by 
suggesting a wider panorama of economic, political, and social 
developments outside the limits of the island's radicalist 
movement, both at the regional and the inter-national spheres, that 
may have served as catalysts for local events. The presentation 
includes a summary of the history of the Comin- tern archive, 
useful hints on working with Russian archives, and a complete list 
of documents on Puerto Rico available at the RGASPI, a short 
explanation of the content of each file. 

Keywords: Communist International - 1921-1943; Comintern - Ca- 
ribbean; Radicalism -- Puerto Rico; Trade Unionism -- Puerto Rico; 
Communist Party -- Puerto Rico; Caribbean -- definition of; Caribbean 
Bureau of the Comintern; Soviet Union and the Caribbean 


INTRODUCTION: 


Although radicalism and its relationship with the 
labor movement in Puerto Rico has been analyzed from 
different angles in a considerable number of historical studies, 
the regional and international aspect has not been a major 
focus of the study. 


I would like to thank Prof. Maritza Maymi for her wise comments on the relevance of 
my topic in the debate on the concept of "Caribbean" and Shakira Acevedo for her 
excellent work as a Teaching Assistant. 


Juan Angel Silén, Apuntes para la historia del movimiento obrero 
puertorriqueo- uo. Rio Piedras, Editorial Cultural, 1978; Carlos Sanabria, "Samuel 
Gompers and the American Federation of Labor in Puerto Rico," Centro Journal, vol. 
XVIL no. | (Spring, 2005): 140-161; José Joaquin Rodriguez, Auge y crisis en las filas 
del movimiento obre- ro puertorriqueuo, 1900-1924. Master's thesis, Department of 
History, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras Campus, 1989; Angel G. Quintero 
Rivera, Bases sociales de la transformacion ideologica del PPD, 1940-1950. San 
Juan, CEREP, 1975; by the same author, Workers Struggle in Puerto Rico: A 
Documentary History. New York, Monthly Review Press, 1977; Erick J. Pérez 
Velasco and David Baronov, Bibliografia so-bre el movimiento obrero de Puerto 
Rico, 18/3-1996. San Juan, P.R., Ediciones Cildes, 
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The absence of a broader perspective on local radical 
developments has been due particularly to the lack of 
reliable sources that provide this kind of panoramic view.? 
The opening of the archives of the International Communist 
Organization (1919-1943) or Komintern, located in Moscow 
since 1992, has made public a large amount of new 
documentation on the Soviet presence in the Caribbean 
during the first half of the twentieth century, which in turn has 
led to the need for a revision of what had been the 
historiographical tradition on radicalism and communism in 
the region.? As a result, some of the most important aspects 
of the history of radicalism and communism in the region 
are beginning to become clearer. 


1996; Ebenecer Lopez Ruyol, E/ abc del movimiento obrero. Second Edition, Caro- 
lina, P.R., Instituto Técnico Sindical, 2005; Raul Guadalupe de Jestis, Sindicalismo y 
lucha politica en Puerto Rico, 1969-19/2. Master's Thesis, Department of History, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras Campus, 1996; Gervasio Garcia and Angel 
Quintero Rivera, Desafio y solidaridad: breve historia del movimiento obrero puerto- 
rriqueo. Rio Piedras, Ediciones Huracan, 1986; Gervasio Garcia, "Los origenes del 
movimiento obrero en Puerto Rico: mitos y problemas", Historia critica, historia sin 
coartadas, algunos problemas de la historia de Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras, Ediciones 
Huracan, 1985; Miles Galvin, The Organized Labor Movement in Puerto Rico. 
London, Associated University Press, 1979; Gonzalo Cordova, Santiago Jglesias, 
creador del movimiento obrero de Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras, Editorial Universitaria, 
1980 and by the same author Resident Commissioner Santiago Iglesias Pantin and His 
Time. Rio Piedras, Editorial de la Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1993. 


? Two of the few works that include the internationalist element in their analysis 
of local developments are Georg H. Fromm's article on the 1934 sugar cane strike and 
Miles Galvin's book on the labor movement in Puerto Rico and its relation to 
organized labor in the United States: Georg Fromm, "La huel- ga de 1934; una 
interpretaciOn marxista (II)", "En Rojo", Claridad, July 1-7, 1977, 
pp. 4-5; Galvin, op. cit. Even those studies that have made use of a wider selection of 
primary sources, such as Blanca Silvestrini's book on the labor movement and its 
relationship with the Socialist Party during the period 1932-1940, have not taken into 
consideration regional and international influence as a possible catalyst for the 
local situation. Despite pointing to the influence of Samuel Gompers, leader of the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL), on the program of the Socialist Party, 
Silvestrini presents the evolution of the Socialist Party within a political and social 
vacuum, without taking into account the dynamics of activity and organization of 
the Socialists' rival group, the Puerto Rican Communist Party, which would operate as 
a "section" of the Communist International beginning in 1935, after some of its leaders 
broke with the "left wing" of the Socialist Party in the early 1930s. Blanca Silvestrini, 
Los trabajadores puertorriqueuos y el Partido Socialista, 1932-1940. Rio Piedras, 
Editorial Universitaria, 1979. 


3 Daniela Spense-Grollova, "The Archives of the Communist International in 
Moscow," Memoria, no. 74 (January-February, 1995): 80-83; Erick Ching, "In Search 
of the Party: The Communist Party, the Komintern, and the Peasant Rebellion of 
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significant developments that contributed to drawing the 
geographic and ideological map for a Soviet Caribbean; a 
geo-political, social, and cultural unit that would anticipate 
by almost a half century some of the concepts of Caribbean 
identity that today define the region. 

This paper aims to provide information on the 
primary sources for Puerto Rico available in the central 
archives of the Komintern in Moscow, which deal with the 
subject of radicalism and syndicalist activity on the island 
from an internationalist angle, and whose content has not 
been investigated so far.t The main goal of this paper is to 
present a translation of the inventory of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party collection in the archives of the 
Komintern, as a bibliographic guide for the research of the 
material.» The article also provides a summary of the 
trajectory of the radical activity of the local communist 
group according to the content of the documents, as well as 
some fundamental questions and arguments as a 
historiographic framework for the study of the regional and 
international component within local radicalism, according 
to what is presented in the documents. The specific 
objective of this paper is not to contribute to the 
historiographic debate on radicalism and the labor 
movement in Puerto Rico, but to point out the fact that the 
debate itself should be subject to a revision, taking into 
account a valuable and indispensable 


1932 in El Salvador," The Americas 55, no. 2 (October 1998): 204-39; Erick Ching, 
"The Costa Rican Communist Party, 1931-1935: the documents in the Russian 
Komintern Archive," Revista de Historia (San José), special issue, n/f, Erick Ching 
and Jussi Pakkasvirta, "Latin American Materials in the Komintern Archive," Latin 
American Research Review, vol. 35, no. 1 (2000): 138-149; Lazar Jeifets, "Michael 
Borodin: The First Komintern Emissary to Latin America (First Part)," The Interna- 
tional Newsletter of Historical Studies on Komintern, Communism, and Stalinism 2, 
nos. 5-6 (1994-1995): 145-49; (Second Part) 3, nos. 7-8 (1996): 84-88; Olga Ulanova 
and Eugenia Fediakova, "Some Aspects of the USSR Communist Party's Financial 
Aid to Chilean Communism during the Cold War," www.cepchile.cl/dms/ar- 
chivo_1148 367/rev72_ulianfediak.pdf. 


4 The Historical Research Center of the University of Puerto Rico is currently in 
negotiations with the Russian State Archive of Socio-Political History to microfilm 
the material from the Puerto Rican Communist Party's collection in the archives of the 
Communist International. 


> The index for the Puerto Rican Communist Party fund can be found in the 
appendix accompanying the article. 
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background never before available to historians. Its primary 
purpose, then, is not so much to make an argument, but 
rather to develop interest in the subject, and to contribute 
the basic inputs for future systematic investigation of the 
material.° 

The Communist International was the multi-national 
organization dedicated to establishing and coordinating the 
activities of Communist parties around the world between 
1919 and 1943. This agency, also known as the "Third" 
International, founded under the auspices of the two leaders of 
the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution, Vladimir Ilych Lenin and Lev 
Trotsky, aimed to revive the organizational concept originally 
developed by Karl Marx and other European socialists in the 
1860s. The first (Workers) International sought to unite radical 
left groups into a single organization in order to promote a 
movement of proletarian revolution in Europe. A few decades 
later, after the liquidation of this first International as a result 
of a serious ideological dispute between Karl Marx and the 
anarchist leader Mikhail Bakunin in 1876, a_ second 
International (1889-1916), also known as the Socialist 
International, was established. After the Zimmerwald 
Conference, 


© Several scholars have pointed out the lack of evidence of significant primary 
sources in the study of radicalism and local unionism, pointing out the importance of 
this type of documentation in the development of more authentic perspectives. For 
example, Felix Ojeda Reyes, a communist militant and researcher on the subject, 
seriously criticizes the absence of an exhaustive study of the documentation of the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) in relation to the local Federacién Libre de 
Trabajadores (FLT) for the beginning of the 20th century. His argument also includes 
the posing of an international plane to the question of the foundations of the 
relationship between the regional and local trade union sphere, insisting that a study of 
AFL documents could finally contribute to a broad perspective, beyond island borders: 
Felix Ojeda Reyes, "ZColonialismo sindical o solidaridad internacional?: la relacién 
entre el movimiento obrero puertorriquefio y el norteamericano en los inicios de la 
FLT (1899-1901)," Revista de Ciencias Sociales 26, nos. 1-4 (1987): 310-334. 
Recently, a less politicized essay, puts forward something similar to that presented by 
Felix Ojeda Reyes, adding evidence from the primary sources to which Ojeda Reyes 
refers: Sanabria, op. cit., pp. 140-161. At the beginning of his work, Carlos Sanabria 
points out that due to the prominent role of Samuel Gompers and the AFL in the 
history of the origins of the labor movement on the island, it is striking that the AFL 
sources have not been used exhaustively, and that there isn o — study that exposes in 
detail the participation of the AFL in that history: ibid. Currently, Professor Gonzalo 
F. Cordova, author of two studies on the FLT leader, Santiago Iglesias Pantin (see 
footnote 1), is developing a research on relevant topics to the discussion. 
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In 1915, the ideological conflict between moderate and 
radical socialists provoked by the First World War would 
put an end to this second entity, which would receive the 
coup de grace when in 1917 Russia established the first 
"pro- proletarian" government.’ Hence, the Soviets focused on 
the international projection of the communist movement, 
supporting the restoration of an agency for that purpose, 
which would begin its ideological journey in Latin America 
by 1920, with the founding of communist parties affiliated to 
the Third International in Mexico and Argentina.® 

The material on Puerto Rico included in_ the 
documentation of the Komintern archive, located in the 
Russian State Archive of Socio-Political History in Moscow, 
or RGASPI for its acronym in Russian, can contribute 
evidence to the analysis of the historical processes related to 
radicalism and syndicalism on the island, both locally and 
internationally. On the other hand, the study on the presence of 
the Komintern in Puerto Rico would complement the process 
of historiographic re- vision around the trajectory of the 
Communist International, by expanding the focus of the 
discussion on the "center/periphery" dynamic between the 
local scene and the institution beyond its Eurocentric limits. In 
this case, the internationalist perspective could contribute to 
the debate on the degree of Soviet control over local and 
regional communist activity, in addition to proposing the 
possibility of Latin American participation in decision making 
supposedly centralized and controlled from Moscow.? 


7 The controversy within the Second International revolved around the 
participation of the European Social-Democratic parties in the war, which the radicals, 
including V. Lenin, labeled as "imperialist" and refused to support. On the other hand, 
the moderates insisted that it should be supported since it meant an important step in 
the process of perfecting the "capitalist" stage which served as a precondition for the 
proletarian revolution, according to Marx. For a magnificent account of the history of 
the three organizations of the Komintern, see: Annie Kriegel, Les Internationales 
Ouvriéres, 1864-1943. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1964. 


7 Siegfried Bahne (ed.), Origines et débuts des parties communistes des pays 
latins (1919-1923). Dordrecht, Holland, D. Reidel Publishing Company, 1970, vol. I. 


° This paper is part of a broader investigation on the Komintern in the Caribbean, 
which also includes a database on the communist population involved in Komintern 
operations in Latin America. Preliminarily, this database reveals that Latin American 
participation in Kom- intern activities in the hemisphere was apparently much broader 
than has been suggested, 
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In the case of Puerto Rico in particular, for example, 
the documents suggest a "center-periphery" interrelationship 
between the international organizations that supported radical 
and trade union activity in Latin America and the Caribbean, 
and local developments of this type on the island.'° This 
material also points to significant communication between 
organizations related to the international communist 
movement, its regional representatives and radical groups in 
Puerto Rico, whether they were members of the Communist 
Party or other parties of radical tendencies such as the 
Nationalist Party of Pedro Albizu Campos. On the other hand, 
regional and international participation in local union 
activities outlines a chronological dynamic different from 
the traditional one, since it seems to confirm the supposed 
continuity in the historical trajectory of the labor movement 
between the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 
1940s, when the emergence of the Democratic Popular Party 
marks the apparent rupture.'! Finally, this source 


and that, in fact, the Soviet presence, although very powerful, was less than twenty 
percent: Katya Vladimirov, "Database for Comintern Personnel and Affiliates in Latin 
America," paper presented in New Orleans for the Annual Congress of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, November 15, 2007. 


10 For the "center and periphery" perspective on the relationship between the 
Komintern and the regions see: Mikhail Narinsky and Jurgen Rojahn, Center and 
Periphery: The History of the Komintern in Light of New Documents. Amsterdam, 
International Institute of Social History, 1996. 


11 Although the trajectory of the Popular Democratic Party and its ideological 


origins is part of a historiographic debate, most scholars of the subject seem to 
understand the establishment of the Party as the interruption of a process in the 
development of workers' consciousness and, consequently, of the increase in workers' 
support for a leftist political tendency. This is explained by Erick J. Pérez Velasco in 
his essay: "Hacer la historia: problemas y perspectivas de la historiogra- fia obrera 
puertorriquena, 1873-1940", in Erick J. Pérez Velasco (comp.), 1/00 atios de 
sindicalismo puertorriqueuo: memorias del congreso internacional del centenario del 
sindicalismo organizado en Puerto Rico, 1898-1898. Humacao, Centro de Docu- 
mentacion Obrera Santiago Iglesias Pantin, 2006, p. 124. On the history of the Popular 
Party and its relationship to the labor movement, see: Ivonne Acosta, La mordaza, 
Puerto Rico 1948-195/. Rio Piedras, Editorial Edil, Inc. 1998; César Andreu Iglesias 
(ed.), Memorias de Bernardo Vega: contribucién a la comunidad puertorriqueua en 
Nueva York. Rio Piedras, Ediciones Huracan, 2002, c1984 (in English); see also by the 
same author the following works: "El movimiento obrero y la independencia de Puerto 
Rico", paper presented at the Seminario de Dirigentes del Movimiento Pro 
Independencia, Cidra, January 13, 1968, La Escalera, vol. Il January-February 1968, 
nos. 8-9; Luis Mutioz Marin, un hombre acorralado por la historia. Rio Piedras, 
Ediciones Puerto, 1972; James L. Dietz, Economic History of Puerto Rico: 
Institutional Change and Capitalist Development. New Jersey, Princeton University 
Press, 1986; 
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also includes evidence on a topic rarely considered in the 
discussion of the social and cultural elements of radicalism 
and the labor movement: the participation of Puerto Rican 
workers in the international brigades during the civil war in 
Spain, an activity coordinated through the front 
organizations of the Komintern.'* 

Therefore, the Kom- intern's archival documentation 
for Puerto Rico could help to broaden the historiographic 
panorama and contribute new perspectives to research on the 
Puerto Rican Communist Party, trade union activity and the 
labor movement on the island, particularly during the period 
between the late 1920s and the early 1940s. It is possible 
that, in addition to contributing a local picture of the Soviet 
presence in the region, this material may also add some 
organizational and ideological elements that served as a 
foundation for the construction of a Soviet Caribbean, 
which would later define part of the Caribbean political, 
social and cultural landscape, both radical and _ liberal, 
throughout the second half of the twentieth century. 


A SOVIET CARIBBEAN: THE SOVIET CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CARIBBEAN CONCEPT 


In his article "The Invention of the Caribbean in the 
20th Century: The Definitions of the Caribbean as a Historical 
and Methodological Problem", Antonio Gaztambide-Géigel 
points out that the concept of "Caribbean" is an "invention of 
the 20th century", and that the term as such was hardly ever 
used. 


Emilio Gonzalez, "Class Struggle amd Politics in Puerto Rico During the Decade of 
the 40's: The Rise of the P.D.P.," Two Thirds, vol. 2, no. 1 (1979): 46-57; Emilio 
Pantojas, "Estrategias de desarrollo y contradicciones ideolégicas en Puerto Rico: 
1940-1980," Revistas de Ciencias Sociales, vol, 21 (1979): 73-117; by the same 
author, "Puerto Rican Populism Revisited: The PPD during the 1940's," Journal of 
Latin American Studies, vol. 21, no. 3 (October, 1989): 521-557; Angel G. Quintero 
Rivera, Bases sociales de la transformacion ideologica del PPD, 1940-1950. San Juan, 
CEREP, 1975. The Komintern's front organizations included multiparty entities of a 
social character, although financed and operated through the Soviets. They are 
discussed later in the article. 


'2 The Komintern's front organizations included multipartite entities of a social 
character, albeit financed and operated through the Soviets. They are discussed later in 
the article. 
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within the region by way of self-definition until World War II. 
For his part, Norman Girvan, another specialist on the subject 
of interpretations of the term "Caribbean" and the 
configuration of a "Caribbean" identity, proposes that the 
concept "has been and continues to be continually redefined 
and reinterpreted in response to external influences and internal 
currents." Culturally, Girvan notes, "the growing importance of 
the insular Caribbean diaspora in North America and Europe 
needs to be recognized. The Caribbean is not only 
multilingual [an entity], but has also become transnational." 
Both analysts seem to agree that the "idea" of the Caribbean 
as a geographic, geopolitical, historical, cultural and even 
economic entity is a fabrication in which the interests of the 
foreign powers that did- mined the area on the one hand, and 
the attitudes of some native thinkers in reaction to imperialist 
designs, on the other, are intertwined.'*? However, such 
approaches do not take into consideration a political, 
economic, social and cultural development of the twentieth 
century that also affected the region between the 1920s and 
1940s: the international projection of radical but generic social 
and cultural ideas, coordinated by the Soviet Union through the 
propaganda activities of organizations affiliated to the 
Komintern (1919-1943), the organization that promoted 
communism at the international level.'*In this case, the 
influence of the communist movement in the Caribbean area 
was not to be found in the numbers, since, in fact, the 
communist presence, both in political and trade union 
organizations, was not very significant. However, the real 
influence was in the proposals represented by this type of 
propaganda, which sought to develop a workers' 
consciousness of unity through concepts linked to local 
conditions and idiosyncrasies. 


13 Antonio Gaztambide-Géigel, "The Invention of the Caribbean in the *°* Cen- 
tury: The Definitons of the Caribbean as a Historical and Methodological Problem," 
Social and Economic Studies 53:3 (2004): 127-157; Norman Girvan "Reinterpreting 
the Caribbean," in Brian Meeks and Folke Lindahl (eds.), New Caribbean Thought. 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad-Tobago, The University of the Mest Indies Press, 2001, 
pp. 3-21. 


4 Two important recent works discuss the Soviet contributions, both in terms 
of their cultural and artistic legacy, as well as the foundations of a social 
consciousness beyond rigid ideological and political parameters: Moshe Lewin, 
The Soviet Century. New York, Verso Press, 2005; Marshall Poe, The Russian 
Moment in World History. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 2003. 
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cales. Over time, elements of these propaganda strategies 
became key foundations of social, cultural and political unity 
for broader groups in the region, and would also eventually 
underpin the different images of the term "Caribbean" that 
historians now present to us. 

The concept of a "Soviet" Caribbean begins to be defined 
with the establishment of the Caribbean Bureau of the 
Communist International in 1930, a new leading organ within 
the organization, destined to deal with the affairs and activities 
of the communist and trade union movement in the area of 
Central America and the Caribbean. Until that time, the radical 
organizational activity managed by the Komintern was 
supervised through the Secretariat of Latin America and 
through other regional offices circumscribed to the area of 
Central America, Mexico and the coastal zone of Venezuela 
and Colombia. However, this geographical distribution did not 
respond to the interests of the new Stalinist militant group 
within the organization, which proposed to reorient the map of 
radical activity in the Americas focusing on grouping 
territories that were beginning to show signs of their 
revolutionary potential. 

With the establishment of the Caribbean Bureau as a 
new intermediary entity of the Komintern, the Soviets began 
to chart new political and geographic latitudes for the 
communist movement in the Caribbean region. The new 
Caribbean that this body intended to embrace in _ its 
organizational agenda included not only Central America, 
where Sandino's independent anti-imperialist movement was 
underway, but Venezuela, Cuba, Colombia, Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic and the British West Indies. The 
organization and coordination of activities in the region was 
carried out by members of the Communist Party of the United 
States, together with several Venezuelan and Cuban leaders 
exiled in New York at the time. To this structure is added the 
group of Soviet "instructors", who visited the Caribbean 
Bureau meetings with some regularity, to make sure that the 
correct line was maintained in the directives sent to the Central 
Committees of the communist parties in the Caribbean 
region. !> 


'S Rossiiskii gosudarstvennyi arkhiv sotsial'no-politicheskoi istorii (RGASPI) (Russian 
State Archive of Socio-Political History), Arkhiv RGASPla (Komintern Archive), 
f. 500, Karibskoe Buro Secretariata Latinskoi Ameriki (Caribbean Bureau of the Latin 
American Secretariat), f. 500, op.1, dd. 1-2. 
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The presence of the Komintern through its Caribbean 
Bureau contributed new parameters to radical activity in the 
region, mainly with regard to the elaboration of a progressive 
political culture. Some elements, those of a populist nature, 
would eventually permeate the liberal democratic programs of 
post-war Caribbean governments, such as that of Romulo 
Betancourt in Venezuela.'® Others, such as the concept of 
regional unity and solidarity in the workers' struggle, would 
contribute a vision of Caribbean identity beyond the traditional 
geographical, cultural, linguistic and racial borders, and an 
innovative perspective to a fragmented and isolated zone. The 
integration of blacks and indigenous people as a primary part 
of the labor force, as well as the conflation of criteria such as 
"self-determination" and "oppressed nationalities" for these 
groups within their countries of origin, would be important 
foundations for the discourse of decolonization, 
democratization and modernization of the region in the 
decades to come.!7 °" the other hand, the demands of the 
unemployed and women also went hand in hand with the 
slogans of the workers. 


16 On the communist roots of Rémulo Betancourt's program, see: Steven 
Schwartzberg, "Romulo Betancourt: From a Communist Anti-Imperialist to a Social 
Democrat with US Support," Journal of Latin American Studies, vol. 29, no. 3 (Oct. 
1997): 613-665; Steven Ellner, "The Venezuelan Left in the Era of the Popular Front, 
1936-1945," Journal of Latin American Studies, vol. 11, no. 1 (May 1979). 1997): 
613-665; Steven Ellner, "The Venezuelan Left in the Era of the Popular Front, 1936- 
1945," Journal of Latin American Studies, vol. 11, no. 1 (May 1979): 169-184; 
Alejandro Gomez, Romulo Betancourt y el Partido Comunista de Costa Rica, 1931- 
1935, Caracas, Fondo Editorial de Humanidades y Educacion, Universidad Central de 
Venezuela, 1985. 


'7 The racial discrimination agenda prescribed by the Caribbean Bureau focused 
on the situation of blacks in the British Indies and Honduras. In the case of indigenous 
populations, the propaganda concentrated on the territories of Central America and 
Colombia. The concept of indigenous "self-determination" was related to the 
protection of the communal territories of these populations, an agenda that in recent 
times has been reactivated with the struggles of the Zapatistas in Chiapas. On 
communists and the black labor force in the Caribbean, see: Barry Carr, "Iden- tity, 
Class, and Nation: Black Immigrant Morkers, Cuban Communism, and the Sugar 
Insurgency, 1925-1934," The Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. 78, no. 1 (Feb., 
1998): 83-116. The concept of integration and unity between black and white workers 
was originally developed for the Communist Party of the U.S.A. According to the 
testimony of Communist leaders, the idea had been elaborated at the insistence of the 
Soviets. See Mark Solomon, The Cry Was Unity: Communists and African-Americans, 
191/-1936. Jackson, University of Mississippi, 1998; Robin Kelley, The Hammer and 
the Hoe: Alabama Communists During the Great Depression. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1990; James Smethurst, Popular Fronts: Chicago and African- 
American Cultural Politics, 1935-1946. Deklab, University of Illinois Press, 1999. 
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The fact that these elements were part of the Komintern's 
organizational direction for local communists, and not 
perspectives elaborated within native radicalism, can be 
proven by the fact that, in its communiqués, the Caribbean 
Bureau would insistently complain about the reluctance of 
local communist groups to implement this type of 
instructions. !? 

With regard to Puerto Rico and its political culture in 
particular, there are indications of the almost negligible effects 
of the unity agenda promoted by the Komintern for the 
Caribbean. For example, when federal authorities arrested 
Pedro Albizu Campos in 1936, several members of the 
Nationalist Party established a committee to negotiate his 
release. This committee, called the "United Front," was 
composed of representatives of the different radical parties on 
the island, and included, in addition to nationalist 
leaders, members of the Communist Party and the Socialist 
Party.” However, the "united front" concept was not an 
original formulation of the group, but a carbon copy of the 
Komintern's paradigm for the union of progressive radical 
forces for the second half of the 1920s. The idea had probably 
come to Puerto Rico as part of the policies of one of the 
Komintern's front organizations, the Anti-Imperialist League 
or Socorro Rojo Inter- national. What is most interesting in 
this case, however, is that the Komintern had abandoned the 
"united front" concept several years before the committee of 
Puerto Rican radical forces applied it to its purposes.”! 


'8 RGASPI, f. 500, op.1, d.18, p. 36. 
'O RGASPI, f. 500, op.1, d.9, pp. 97-99; RGASPI, f. 500, op.1, d.2, p. 31. 


20 "Headquarters Post of San Juan, Office of the Post Commander," August 20, 
1936, Correspondencia, Jaime Benitez Collection (uncataloged), pp. 1-2, Fundacion 
Luis Mufioz Marin, Trujillo Alto, Puerto Rico. 


21 Kevin McDermott and Jeremy Agnew, The Comintern: A History of 


International Communism from Lenin to Stalin. New York, St. Martin Press, 1997; 
Pierre Broué, His- toire de I'Internationale communiste (1919-1943). Paris, Fayard, 
1997; Tim Rees and An- drew Thorpe, (eds.), /nternational Communism and the 
Communist International, 1919- 1943. Manchester, New York, Manchester University 
Press, 1998. According to documents on Puerto Rico, the concept of a "united front" 
of radical forces on the island was in place by 1926 and 1927: RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, 
d. 17, 
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It is important to remember that almost ninety 
percent of the Marxist revolutions in Latin America since the 
1920s took place within the geographic area encompassed 
by this "Soviet Caribbean". It is quite possible that, 
although the Latin American revolutionary tradition had 
been forged long before the Soviets "discovered" the 
Americas, the fusion of popular ideals of unity, liberation, 
anti-colonialism and struggle against oppression contributed 
to the evolution of a revolutionary vision that still represents 
radicalism in the region today. It is therefore imperative to 
study the Caribbean communist phenomenon as a basis for 
cultural identification beyond traditional paradigms, 
especially when Marti's and Bolivian dreams continue to be 
dreamed "in red" almost fifteen years after the end of the 
Soviet Union. 


PUERTO RICO IN THE SOVIET CARIBBEAN 


Although topics related to the origins of nationalist 
and socialist radicalism and the labor movement in Puerto 
Rico have been the subject of several significant studies, the 
evolution of the communist movement parallel to these 
developments has not received much attention.” In fact, to 
date there is no research devoted exclusively to the history of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party during the first decade 
of its political participation on the island. The participation 
of entities related to the international communist movement 
in the radical activities on the island before World War II 
has not been the subject of much research to date. 


Listovki, gazety sotsialisticheskoi partii, KP Puerto Rico (Propaganda, newspapers of the 
Socialist Party, CP of Puerto Rico). However, it is contradictory that Communist Party 
documentation is apparently included in a 1926-1927 folder. 


?2 For a discussion of the historiography related to the subject of the labor 
movement in Puerto Rico, see Pérez Velasco, "Hacer la historia..." pp. 123-142. On 
the nationalist movement and its leader Pedro Albizu Campos see Luis Ferrao, Pedro 
Albizu Campos y el nacionalismo puertorriqueuo. San Juan, Editorial Cultural, 1990; 
José J. Ro- driguez Vazquez, "El nacionalismo radical en la fase de maniobra: Pedro 
Albizu Campos y el mito de la nacién perfecta", Op. Cit. Revista del Centro de 
Investigaciones Historicas, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras Campus, no. 10 
(1998): 25-60. 
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of historical research.?? Another topic that would need a 
systematic analysis is the relationship between the 
Communist Party of the United States (CPUSA) and the 
radical organizations in the Caribbean, and particularly in 
Puerto Rico, at the time of the Komintern's existence, since, 
although some authors mention it in their works, the degree 
of interaction between both groups has not been explored.** 
There are also some aspects related to the communist 
leadership that have not been clarified. For example, the role 
of José Lanauze Rolon, apparently a communist ideologue and 
founding member of the party, has not received much 
discussion. On the other hand, according to Georg Fromm, 
Alberto E. Sanchez was the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party from its beginnings in 1934 until early 
1940.2° ™ addition to the General Secretary, the party 
apparently also had a president, Juan Santos Rivera, who 
would be in charge of publicly proposing the liquidation of the 
Communist Party before the Central Committee of the Party in 
1944, precisely one year after the liquidation of the 
Komintern.*° Alberto E. Sanchez, whom Fromm describes as a 
"hardened workers' organizer" and "propagandist for Latin 
America of the Third International" in the decade of 1944. 


3 Most of the historical studies on radicalism and the communist movement in 
Puerto Rico cover a period after the period of Komintern activity in Latin America 
(early 1920s and late 1930s), and focus more on the relationship between the radical 
movement and the development of the Popular Democratic Party. Some of the most 
important recent works on the subject are: Acosta, op. cit.; Pedro Aponte Vazquez, 
Albizu: su persecucién por el FBI. San Juan, René Publications, 2000; Quintero 
Rivera, Bases sociales.... A selection of the bibliography on the history of radicalism 
and syndicalism in Puer- to Rico is included at the end of the paper. 


24 César Andreu Iglesias attempts to expand the horizons of the history of local 
radicalism and add an internationalist aspect to the movement by integrating the 
experience of Bernardo Vega in the Puerto Rican community in New York with 
the radical political scene of Cubans, Puerto Ricans and Spanish emigrants in that 
city during the first decades of the twentieth century. However, although the author 
mentions the existence of a radical community in New York that united Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans and even Spaniards, there is no clear indication of the relationship 
between these groups and the broader radical community in the Big Apple at the 
time. Andreu Iglesias, Memoirs of Bernardo... 


25 Fromm, op. cit., p. 4. 


26 Tt is possible that there was a General Secretary of the Central Committee and a 
President of the Communist Party, as different positions. Juan Santos Rivera, "Informe 
al Comité Central del Partido Comunista Puertorriquenio," Puerto Rico ayer, hoy y 
tomorrow. San Juan, s.n., 1944. 
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In 1930, he appears on the list of delegates to the 
Commonwealth's Constituent Assembly as a representative of 
the Popular Democratic Party for 1951.77 Santos Rivera 
continued to represent the Puerto Rican Communist Party 
after the liquidation of the organization, and apparently 
remained active, becoming one of the leaders of the MPI (Pro- 
Independence Movement) by the 1960s.78 

In general, the debate on radicalism in Puerto Rico has 
revolved around its relationship with the development of the 
local labor movement. In terms of the chronological 
framework, and although there are a considerable number of 
works on different periods, more importance has been given 
to periods of transition such as the first decade and a half of 
U.S. domination, or the emergence of the Popular Democratic 
Party in the second half of the 1940s. One of the key 
elements in this discussion has been the dynamic between 
the Socialist Party, the Free Federation of Workers (FLT) and 
its leader Santiago Iglesias Pantin on the one hand, and the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) and its top leader, the 
American Samuel Gompers, on the other. Most studies have 
focused on defining the kind of ideology that represented 
radicalism and trade unionism on the island, mainly during the 
first decades of the 20th century, trying to establish both the 
level of radical militancy of the movements and the degree of 
autonomy of the local trade union movement in relation to 
the AFL, Gompers or local politics. 

Some historians emphasize the AFL's relationship 
with the FLT and its influence on radical island politics, 
others focus on the negative aspect of that relationship, 
insisting that it contributed to the political moderation of local 
trade unionism, the segregation of labor forces, and thus to 
U.S. imperialist domination.” The role of Samuel Gompers 


27 "Constitution of the Commonwealth, 1952," http://www.rootsweb.com/. 
~prsanjua/ela-1952.htm. Georg Fromm's comments on Alberto E. Sanchez, appear in 
his article "The 1934 strike...", p. 4. 


28 "Do Partido Comunista Portorriquenho Ao IV Congresso do Partido Comunista 
do Brasil, Novembro 1954,"  http://www.marxists.org/portugues/tematica/1954/con- 
gresso_pcb/mensagens_pcs/porto_rico.htm; "FBI Confidential Document on MPI 
Meeting July 1960," http://www.preb.com/FBI/MPI1960.htm 


29 Milfredo Matos Cintron, La politica y lo politico en Puerto Rico. Mexico, 


Edicio- nes Era, 1980; Silén, op. cit.; Silvestrini, op. cit.; Arturo Morales Carrion, 
Puerto Rico: A Political and Social History. New York, Norton Books, 1983. 
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has also been part of this historical controversy, which in fact 
has recently been taken up again.*° The independence of the 
FLT in relation to the U.S. trade union central AFL has also 
been raised, as well as the militancy of the local socialist trade 
unionism as a significant element in the making of the liberal 
political programs, pointing out that the radicalism of the 
trade union movement on the island meant a political threat to 
the local political structure?! Finally, attempts have also been 
made to decipher the enigmatic figure of the FLT labor leader, 
Santiago Iglesias Pantin, and his radical contribution to the 
development of local politics.2? However, despite the 
inclusion of foreign influence or at least its impact in one way 
or another on radical politics and local trade unionism, the 
"Soviet" factor has been absent from this discussion. 

For the moment, we can point out certain details of the 
communication between the organizations related to the 
Komin- tern and the radical activity in Puerto Rico, 
according to the material in the Komintern's archives. First, 
the documentation of the Komintern's Caribbean Bureau 
shows that the organization, or at least the organizations that 
served as liaison between the communist movement in the 
Caribbean region and Moscow, kept abreast of the radical 
situation in Puerto Rico, particularly during the first half of 
the 1930s. For example, shortly after the Caribbean Bureau 
began operating out of New York in 1931, the group discussed 
a report on the trade union situation and radical activity on the 
island, after which it was decided "to use the contact we have 
for immediate work... [and] to prepare three Puerto Rican 
comrades to work in Puerto Rico.... [and] to prepare three 
Puerto Rican comrades with the object of sending them to P. 
R. to organize the party".*° 


30 Sanabria, op. cit., pp. 140-161. 


oe Angel Quintero Rivera, "El Partido Socialista y la lucha triangular de las pri- 
meras décadas bajo la dominacion norteamericana," Revista de Ciencias Sociales 19, 
no. | (1975): 49-99; Garcia and Quintero Rivera, op. cit.; Garcia, "Los origenes del 
movimiento obrero en Puerto Rico...". 


32 Most of the authors who have participated in the discussion provide insight into the 
ideological background of Santiago Iglesias. See, for example, Gordon K. Lewis, Puerto Rico: 
Freedom and Power in the Caribbean. New York, Monthly Review Press, 1963; Robert M. 
Anderson, Party Politics in Puerto Rico. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1965; Morales 
Ca- rridn, op. cit. The most complete works on the socialist leader, however, are by 
Gonzalo 
F. Cordova, Resident Commissioner... and Santiago Iglesias, creator of the labor movement... 


a RGASPYI, f. 500, op. 1, d. 2, p. 6, Minutes of the Caribbean Bureau meeting, 
April 22, 1931. 
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A CPUSA leader named Bell was also charged with 
selecting the three Puerto Ricans, in addition to preparing an 
article on the tasks of the Communists in P. R. and a critical 
analysis of the leaflet released by the comrades in P. R. about 
[President] Hoover's tour of the Island.** 

The integration of Puerto Rico into the geographic 
perimeter of activity of this Soviet Caribbean invites a more 
profound analysis of the radical panorama of the first decades 
of the 20th century in Puerto Rico. The history of the trade union 
movement on the island, for example, requires a review that 
takes into account political and ideological developments 
related to international communism and the network of 
organizations that supported the island's radical movement. 
The relationship between the internationalist movement and 
insular radicalism suggested by the documents in the Komintern 
archive also requires a _ historiographic review of the 
periodization and chronology for both radicalism and the 
trade union movement on the island. In particular, the 
perspectives of continuity and rupture in these movements 
need to be re-evaluated, since the possible effect at the local 
level of the development of relations between Latin America 
and the Third International as an intermediary of the Soviet 
Union, starting with the establishment of the first communist 
parties affiliated to Moscow in 1921, has not been taken into 
account so far.** The traditional perspective, incidentally, also 
fails to take into consideration the regional and _ local 
ideological and organizational repercussions of the wars 
between Trotskyists, Stalinists and those of Bukharin's "Right 
Opposition" in the Soviet Union, whose followers infiltrated the 
different organizations managed by the Komintern also 
provoked chaos in the radical movements of the American 
hemisphere from the second half of the 1920s onwards.*° 


34 Tbid., p. 6. 


35 Morales Carrion, op. cit.; Bolivar Pagan, Historia de los partidos politicos 
puer- torriqueuos, 1898-1959. San Juan, Libreria Campos, 1959, 2 vols.; Galvin, op. 
cit.; Si- lén, op. cit.; Quintero Rivera, "El Partido Socialista y la lucha triangular..."; 
Garcia y Quintero Rivera, op. cit. 


36 Robert Alexander, The Right Opposition: The Lovestoneites and the International 
Communist Opposition of the 1930s. Mestport, Conn., Greenwood Press, 1981; by the 
same author, Trotskyism in Latin America. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1973; 
James P. Cannon, American Stalinism and anti-Stalinism. New York, Pioneer 
Publishers, 1947; Sophanlal Datta Gupta, Komintern and the Colonial Question: The 
Decolonization of the Colonies. 
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It is also worth analyzing the effects on the local trade 
union movement of the internal changes in the composition 
and leadership of the American Federation of Labor (AFL) in 
the U.S., since the establishment of the Komin- tern began a 
process of internal struggles between different tendencies, 
reformist, socialist and communist, within the AFL and its 
regional affiliates, a conflict which, in fact, defined the stages 
of development of this powerful union until World War II. It is 
likely that the causes of union fragmentation on the island, as 
some scholars have pointed out, were linked to this process of 
conquest between Trostkyists and Stalinists at the international 
level.2’ By 1935, as a result of a struggle within the 
organization, there was a split that led the militant members of 
the AFL, grouped in the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, to break with the large trade union federation 
and establish their own union under the name of Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, known by its acronym CIO.** If we 
take into account that these internal changes in the U.S. 
leadership of an organization related to union activity on the 
island were partly the result of the struggle for power of the 
communist leaders in Moscow, and that this conflict had been 
launched internationally through the Komintern, it is evident 
that an insularist perspective does not apply, since this 
movement was much more dynamic and comprehensive than 
local activity would indicate.*? 


nization Controversy. Calcutta, Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, 1976; Helmut 
Gruber, Soviet Russia Masters the Komintern: International Communism in the Era of 
Stalin's Ascendancy. Garden City, N.J., Anchor Press, 1974; Kevin McDermott and 
Jeremy Agnew, The Komintern: A History of International Communism from Lenin to 
Stalin. New York, St. Martin Press, 1997. Before his death the conflicts between 
Mexico, Argentina and Uruguay over Moscow's favors in the Communist 
International were the subject of criticism within the Latin American communist 
movement: Carlos Pereyra, La Tercera Internacional: doctrinas y controversias. 
Montevideo, C. Garcia, 1920. 


at Silén, op. cit.; Matos Carrion, op. cit. 

38 After World War II, the AFL and CIO would unite into a single federation, the 
AFL-CIO. Judith Stepan-Norris and Maurice Zeitlin, Left Out: Reds and America's 
Industrial Unions. Cambridge, New York, Cambridge University Press, 2003; Edward 
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1929-1985. A Documented Analysis of the Movement. Durham, Duke University 
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It is clear, then, that an investigation into the 
development of radicalism in Puerto Rico from a regional and 
international perspective would contribute a series of new 
historiographic parameters, since it would help to clarify and 
define the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Caribbean from their origins, as well as the influence and 
significance of that relationship beyond political and 
ideological limits. On the other hand, such a study would also 
contribute a new point of discussion to the debate on the 
definition of the Caribbean region, by adding a series of new 
criteria under the rubric of a "Soviet" Caribbean. 


The COMMUNIST PARTY OF PUERTO RICO AND KOmINTERN 


Despite the existence of a Socialist Party since 1900, a 
trade union movement organized by leaders of anarchist and 
socialist tendencies with a Spanish national background, a 
Communist League since the first half of the 1920s, and close 
communication with the U.S. central union AFL, the 
Federacion Libre de Trabajadores (FLT), a local affiliate of the 
AFL, and the international trade union organization Prof- 
intern, the communist movement in Puerto Rico would not 
begin to consolidate until the early 1930s, with the 
establishment of the Caribbean Bureau of the Komintern.*° By 
this time, the communist militant group still formed the left 
wing of the Socialist Party, before part of its leadership broke 
with that party and formed the Puerto Rican Communist Party 
in 1934,*! 

From very early in its development as an agency of the 
Komintern, the Caribbean Bureau) would include the 
organization of a militant movement on the island as part of its 
agenda. From that moment on, the political activity of the 
communists would be linked to trade union organization. By 
June 1931, 


a0 RGASPI, f. 500, op. 1, d. 1. Despite the date of the documentation of the 
Caribbean Bureau in the Komintern archive, there seems to be evidence that this 
regional office was already operating since the late 1920s. See: Victor Alba, Historia 
del movimiento obrero en América Latina. Mexico: Libros Mexicanos Unidos, 1964, p. 
217. 


a] Fromm, op. cit., p. 4; José Lanauze Rolon, "{Por que los comunistas?", Ponce, 
El Dia, 1934. 
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the bureau reported on an open letter sent from Puerto Rico 
announcing the formation of a communist "group".” As a 
result, the group opted to reply to the letter with a list of 
organizational instructions divided into several key points 
including "recruitment of members and organization of cells 
concentrating among the tobacco growers, plantation and 
transport workers...; organization of the unemployed..., work 
among the reformist unions and organization of the 
unorganized, especially on the plantations, into revolutionary 
unions." The Bureau also agreed to notify the Caribbean 
Subcommittee of the Latin American Trade Union 
Confederation, which the Komintern dominated, to send an 
open letter to the workers of the Island, and to send 
propaganda and literature.** 

The internationalist element of the Komin- tern's activity 
would also be present in the development of the communist 
movement in Puerto Rico. In this sense, it is important to point 
out the relationship that apparently united the Communist Party 
of the United States (CPUSA) and the radical groups on the 
island. For example, Jaime Nevarez, representative of the 
Puerto Rican section of the Anti-Imperialist League of the 
Americas (LAIDLA), one of the Komintern front organizations 
that contributed most to the organization of the communist 
movement on the island during the 1920s, was actually a U.S. 
communist named James Hartfield. Hartfield, who worked as a 
correspondent for the newspaper El Libertador (Puerto Rico, 
1926), an organ of the Anti-Imperialist League published under 
the direction of the Komintern, would later be in charge of 
organizing communist groups in Colombia and Venezuela, for 
which he would later be rewarded with important positions of 
trust within the structure of the Colombian Communist 
Party.“ 


pe RGASPI, f. 500, op. 1, d. 3, p. 25, Minutes of the Caribbean Bureau meeting, 
June 25, 1931. The idea of a communist "group" responded to the fact that many times 
there already existed an official communist organization affiliated to the Soviets, but 
not necessarily to the new Stalinist militant leadership. For this reason, a militant 
"group" was established which would compete with the local leaders who refused 
the change of leadership. From these groups would emerge by the second half of 
1930, the communist parties reorganized and officially recognized by Moscow, with 
their new Stalinist leadership. 


43 Thid., p. 25. 
44 1 azar Jeifets, Victor Jeifets and Peter Huber, The Communist International and 
Latin America, 1919-1943: a bibliographical dictionary. Geneva and Moscow, Latin 
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On the other hand, the Caribbean Bureau's work plan 

with respect to Puerto Rico included the "[a]cquisition of some 
members of the United States party to work in Puerto Rico: 
E. Sanchez, future General Secretary of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party, who would join the left wing members of 
the Socialist Party a few months before the group left the PS 
to establish the Communist Party during a congress held in 
Ponce in September 1934.4° Sanchez, who had emigrated to 
the United States in 1926, had distinguished himself as a 
labor organizer and pro-pagandist since joining the 
Communist Party of the United States in 1928. In 1932, 
after having worked for a time directly for the Komintern in 
New York, Sanchez would be transferred to Moscow for 
three months, during which time he probably took a 
political education course at the Lenin School for foreigners 
in preparation for his organizing mission in Latin America.*’ 
However, there is also evidence that the Komintern was 
already preparing the founding of the Communist Party 
since 1926, through the Anti-Imperialist League, a front 
organization that was already operating on the island, long 
before sending Sanchez,** which may be related to the 
presence of James Hartfield (Jaime Nevarez), representative 
of the Anti-Imperialist League in Puerto Rico, at that time. 


45 RGASPI, f. 500, op. 1, d. 3, p. 25. 
46 Fromm, op. cit., p. 4; Santos Rivera, op. cit., p.8. 


os Fromm, op. cit., p. 4; "Terroristic Activity: The Cuban Connection in Puerto 
Rico," United Nations General Assembly, Special Committee on the Situation with 
Regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples, Verbatim Record of the One Thousand and Fifteen- 
th Meeting, Held at Headquarters, New York, on Friday, 15 August 1975, At 3 P.M., 
Chairman: Mr. Salim (United Republic of Tanzania) , Special Committee Decision of 
1 November 1974 Concerning Puerto Rico, http://www.latinamericanstudies.org/terro- 
rism/cuban-connection-pr-app.htm (end of document). Sanchez reportedly received a 
monthly salary of $200.00 for his work according to information on the network. See 
also Silén, op. cit., note no. 60. 


oP According to the testimony of Francisco Martinez before a U.S. Senate 
subcommittee. See "Terroristic Activity: The Cuban Connection in Puerto Rico," U.S. 
Senate, Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act 
and Other Internal Security Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, Mashington, 
D.C.,  Mednesday, July 30, 1975, — http:/www.latinamericanstudies.org/te- 
rrorism/cuban-connection-pr-1.htm. 
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After its incorporation as a party in 1934, and its 
official recognition as a "section" of the Communist 
International at the VII Congress of the Komintern in 1935,” 
the Communist Party of Puerto Rico would take advantage of 
its relationship with other prestigious radical groups on the 
island, such as the Nationalist Party and the Socialist Workers 
Party, to establish itself as a political entity in the country, 
although with little success. Regarding its union participation, 
some historians have stressed the importance and significance 
of the Communist Party's organizational activity, particularly 
during the second half of the 1930s and early 1940s, when the 
Party promoted the establishment of the General 
Confederation of Workers as a union alternative to the Free 
Federation of Workers (FLT).*° 

A third avenue of communist activity in Puerto Rico 
at the time of the Komintern was the Communist Youth 
League, better known as Komsomol, which tried to develop a 
youth movement, particularly among university students, 
although without much success, and which could be 
considered a precursor of later radical youth organizations 
such as the FUPI (Federa- tion Universitaria Pro- 
Independencia), the Socialist Youth of Puerto Rico and the 
Communist Youth of Puerto Rico. By the early 1930s, Cuba 
also seems to have served as a liaison between the authorities 
of international communism, the Communist Party of the 
USA, the AFL, and Puerto Rican communist leaders, 
although only a thorough exploration of the Komintern 
archives could clarify this dynamic of communication 
between the Puerto Rican Communist Party and the 
communist movement outside the island. There are also 
indications that the Puerto Rican Communist Party 
published some editions of a local newspaper, Lucha 
Obrera, at least during 1936.°! 


49 RGASPI f. 494, op. 1, d. 447, Proekt rezoliutsii i materialy o prieme v 
Komintern KP Islandii, Kipri, i dr. (Draft resolutions and material on incorporation 
into the Komintern of the CP of Iceland, Cyprus and others), 1935. 


5° Silén, op. cit., p. 107, particularly note 59; Georg Fromm, César An- dreu 
Iglesias: aproximacion a su vida y obra. Rio Piedras, Ediciones Huracan, 1977, 
pp. 32-33. 


5! RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 14, Gazeta KP Puerto-Riko (Newspaper of the CP of 
Puerto Rico), 1936. 
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However, the Soviet love affair with Puerto Rico 
would end shortly thereafter as a result of the failure of 
revolutionary activity in the rest of the region. Moreover, 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party had failed to develop 
significant support from the island's working and peasant 
population even in times of crisis, so the Soviets quickly lost 
interest in the local revolutionary potential. On the other 
hand, by the second half of the 1930s, the Communist Party of 
Cuba had negotiated a pact with Cuban President Fulgencio 
Batista, becoming a legal party with representation in the 
government and a broad participation in the trade union 
organization as an ally of the regime, so it would soon move 
away from its role as intermediary for the Komintern in 
Puerto Rican affairs. 

At the beginning of the second half of the 1930s, the 
popularity of the Komintern's parent organization would 
begin to diminish considerably due to the serious internal di- 
visions that Stalinist militancy had provoked in the parties 
and the failure of many organizational projects. By 1933, the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico also split into two, the 
Soviet-affiliated Communist Party and the Independent 
Communist Party, which, in turn, joined the Fourth 
International established by Trotsky in reaction to the 
Stalinist domination of the international communist 
movement. Meanwhile, the Communist Party of Puerto 
Rico would continue to function for some years as a platform 
for the activities of various Komintern front organizations, such 
as the movement in support of the Spanish Republic, the Anti- 
Imperialist League, Socorro Rojo Internacional, and the 
development of local unions through the Red Trade Union 
International (Profintern), which attempted to dominate the 
trade union movement that until recently had been controlled 
by the American Trotskyists in the area. By 1937, the party 
would also be in charge of recruiting volunteers for a Puerto 
Rican brigade sent to fight in Spain during the Spanish Civil 
War. 

The Communist Party of Puerto Rico began to 
experience an organizational decline practically at the same 
time that its relationship with the Komintern became 
official, during the seventh and last congress of the 
Komintern in 1935.°? First, the Communist Party of Puerto 
Rico began to experience an organizational decline. 


>? For an account of the supposed beginnings of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party, see Bolivar Pagan, op. cit. 
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More than anything else, the situation of the Communist 
Party of the United States seriously affected the radical 
movement on the island. With the establishment of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization (CIO), a dissident 
entity within the AFL in 1935, the communist presence in 
the labor movement both in the U.S. and the rest of the 
hemisphere was threatened, so that the labor movement 
gradually came under the control of a new group of anti- 
communist leaders. On the other hand, the Komintern 
focused on the European political situation, not only in 
Germany but also in Republican Spain, so it would 
practically abandon all activity in Latin America, mainly 
after the fiasco of the communist coup of Prestes in Brazil in 
1935. The Caribbean Bureau would be liquidated around 
1936, making it more complicated to maintain an organized 
agenda of regional activities in the area. By the end of the 
1930s, the office in charge of communist activity in Latin 
America was located in Moscow and administered by 
Spaniards exiled in the Soviet Union. By this time, 
communication between Latin America and the Komintern 
was practically nil, so that the staff of the department for 
Latin American affairs was limited to clipping news from 
the international press related to the countries of the 
region.© 

Finally, the emergence of the Popular Democratic Party 
as a political force in the 1940s brought a new crossroads for 
the Communist Party, which had to decide on a position 
regarding the new political landscape. Apparently, the Soviets 
expected that the decolonization movement that was predicted 
after World War II would also include Puerto Rico, so for a 
time the Communists would support the PDP, since it was the 
political collective that would apparently serve as a vehicle for 
that process. Finally, in 1944, the Chairman of the Communist 
Party proposed the liquidation of the entity, justifying the 
closure of operations as a consequence of the negotiations on 
decolonization between Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill during 
the Teheran Conference.** 


22 Enrique Castro Delgado, La vida interna de la Komintern: como perdi mi fé en 
Moscu. Madrid, Espesa, 1963, pp. 339-342. 


54 Santos Rivera, op. cit., pp. 12-18, 25-39; Silén, op. cit., pp. 107-111. 
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PUERTO RICO IN THE KOmINTERN ARCHIVES 


In addition to the documents of the Caribbean Bureau 
and the Latin American Secretariat that mention activities and 
communication with radical groups on the Island, the 
Komintern's archive contains a_ specific fund on _ the 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico, Fund # 87. This fund also 
includes documentation on other activities and organizations 
related to the radical movement such as the regional Young 
Communist League, the local union movement and the 
radical publications that were distributed on the Island, and 
other radical parties such as the Nationalist Party of Pedro 
Albizu Campos. It also has documentation on the activities 
of certain organizations related to the Kom-Intern, such as 
Socorro Rojo Internacional (MOPR), the Profintern (Sindical 
Roja Internacional) and the support movement for the 
Spanish Republic during the Civil War. There are also two 
sets of personal files, one for party members and personalities 
connected with the local political and trade union 
movement, and another for the group of Puerto Rican 
volunteers who fought in the Spanish Civil War.°> 
Unfortunately, access to the personal files is allowed only to 
the individual's closest relatives. 

In total, the Komintern archive contains thirty-three 
files specifically dedicated to Puerto Rico, which, in turn, 
contain hundreds of pages. Most of the documentation is 
written in Spanish and typed, making it easily decipherable. 
The inventory that accompanies this article (Appendix I) 
provides a complete list of all documents that discuss aspects 
of the activity of the Komintern and its front organizations in 
Puerto Rico, along with a short explanation of the contents, the 
dates of the documents, and the languages in which they are 
written. All but the two published documents, "Support for 
Puerto Rico" (RGASPI f. 615, op. 1, d. 60) and "The Crime of 
El Fanguito" (RGASPI f. 615, op. 1, d. 61), are available only 
in the Rossiiskii gosudarstvenyi ar- archive. 


55 RGASPI f. 545, op. 6, d. 829, Lichnye dela puertorikanskikh dobrovol'tsev 
interbrigad (personal files of the members of the Puerto Rican volunteer brigade), 
1937-1939. 
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khiv_ sotsial'no-politicheskoi istorii (RGASPI) in Moscow, 
although this does not necessarily mean that they have been 
declassified for research. 

Despite its possible historical relevance both within 
and across ideological boundaries, it is important to maintain a 
cautious attitude towards this new documentation. As Eric 
Ching and Jussi Pakkasvirta point out in an article on the Latin 
American material in the Komintern archive, we must take 
into account the conditions under which the relationship 
between the Komintern and the local parties in the region 
developed, particularly for the second half of the 1920s, 
when the internal political situation in the Soviet Union took a 
much more intolerant ideological turn: 


The Komintern sought allies in the international struggle 
against capitalism and comrades who would defend the 
Russian Revolution. .... If a party wanted something from 
Moscow, such as money, its leaders had to be astute enough 
to phrase their demands in the jargon the Komin- tern 
officials wanted to hear at the time.*® 


The KOmINTERN ARCHIVE: HISTORICAL TRAJECTORY 


After the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, a 
presidential decree of Boris Yel'tsyn nationalized the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism, an entity attached to the former 
Communist Party (also liquidated by Yel'tsyn's decree), and 
the Institute's archive, which included the documentation of 
the Komintern, became part of the "Russian Center for the 
Preservation and Study of the Documentation of Modern 
History, or RTsKhIDNI for short. A year later, the 
declassification of millions of documents from the former 
Komintern archive began. Between 1991 and 1999 - a 
veritable "golden age" for Sovietologists and foreign historians 
- the following were negotiated 


56 Erik Ching and Jussi Pakkasvirta, "Latin American Materials in the Komintern 
Archive," Latin American Research Review, vol. 35, no. 1 (2000): 138-149. 
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most of the publication and declassification projects of the 
archives of the former Soviet Union with foreign entities and 
individuals, leading to the publication of a veritable treasure 
trove of unpublished material from Soviet history.*’ 
Unfortunately, the economic potential of the Soviet archives 
also led to cases of document speculation, which, combined 
with the chaotic situation of a new government undergoing 
reorganization, decentralization within the archives 
administration, and the possibility of foreigners controlling the 
revision of the country's history, made the declassification of 
the archives a serious threat to Russia's historical heritage, 
and the government under the new President, Alexander 
Putin, had to take action. 

In March 1999, a further restructuring of the central 
archive system resulted in the establishment of a central 
umbrella institution, Rosarkhiv (Rossiiskii arkhiv), divided 
into a number of consolidated central archives. For 
example, the Komintern archive joined with another 
independent archive, the Central Archive for 
Documentation of the Komsomol (Young Communist 
League), to become the Rossiiskii gosudarstvennyi arkhiv 
sotsial'no-politi- cheskoi istorii or Russian State Archive of 
Socio-Political History, known by its Russian acronym 
RGASPI. It serves as the main repository for primary 
sources related to the history of socialism (and the 
international communist movement), including the records 
and documentation of the CPSU, primarily before 1953, as 
well as documentation of the Komsomol and other communist 
organizations. The total number of pages of documents 
contained in the archive exceeds fifty million sheets, 
distributed over a period of three years. 


57 Some of the most important include: Harvey Klehr, James E. Haynes ef al., 
(eds.), The Secret World of American Communism. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1995; Harvey Klehr, John E, Haynes and Kyrill Anderson (eds.), 
The Soviet World of American Communism. New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1998; Richard Pipes (ed.), The Unknown Lenin, from the Secret Archive. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- versity Press, 1996; Lars T. Lih, Oleg V. Naumov, and Oleg 
Khlevniuk, Stalin's Letters to Molotov, 1925-1936. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1995; Vadim Stakhlo, Dmitrov and Stalin, 1934-1943. Letters from 
the Soviet Archives. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1996; Yves Cohen, 
"Le lettres comme action: Stalin au début des années 1930 vu depuis du fonds 
Kaganovic," Cahiers du Monde russe, vol. 38, no. 3 (July-September 1997): 307-346. 
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The Komintern's archives are arranged along innumerable 
tows of shelves totaling some fifteen linear kilometers. Of 
these fifty-five million pages, almost half belong to the 
Komintern archive.°* 

A large number of documents from the Komintern 
archive have already been declassified, except for the 
biographical records of foreign Communist party members, 
called "lichnoe delo" (lichnye dela in plural), for which 
notarized permission with the signature of the nearest 
relative is required before access to the document can be 
obtained. In some cases, documents declassified in 1991 
have been reclassified as secret again, and many of Stalin's 
personal documents remain off-limits to outside researchers. 
Most of the Komsomol (Young Communist League) archive 
still remains classified, although some categories of 
documents are available to researchers. Since June 2003, 
the archive also has an electronic database and a number of 
digitized documents available by computer as part of the 
Incomka project, in which the Library of Congress in 
Washington DC also participates as a partner.*? The project 
provides access to approximately five million pages of the 
Komintern archive in digitized format, on topics related to 
the activities of communist parties and Komintern front 
organizations in different regions of the world such as 
Africa, Europe, Latin America, the United States, China and 
Japan. 


58 For a list of contacts, bibliography related to the RGAS- PI collection and 
electronic references on the web see: "Rossiiskii gosudarstvennyi arkhiv sotsial'no- 
politicheskoi istorii (RGASPI)" [Russian State Archive of Socio-Political History, 
Federal Archival Agency of Russia] http://www. 1iisf.nl/~abb/abb_b12.html. 


5° "Incomka" is the abbreviation of the English name for "International Committee 
for the Computerization of the Komintern Archives". The project started as a joint 
work between the International Council on Archives, its Russian partners (RGASPI 
and the Federal Archives Service of Russia), several European national archives and 
the Library of Congress in Washington D.C. The list of documents included in the 
electronic version of the database can be accessed from the website of the 
International Council on Archives. The list of documents included in the electronic 
version of the database can be accessed through the address: "Komintern Electronic 
Archives" http://www.Komintern-online.com. 


6° The documents comprising the project's database can only be accessed at the 
workstations of the libraries participating in the project. The closest one to Puerto Rico 
is the Library of Congress in Washington D.C. However, the digitized material on 
Puerto Rico specifically consists only of the two pamphlets cited in the list: f. 615, op. 
1, d. 60, d. 61. 
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APPENDIX I 


Inventory of documents on Puerto Rico in the Russian State 
Archive of Socio-Political History (RGASPI), Moscow, Fon- 
do Komintern. 


RGASPI f. 494, op. 1, d. 447 

Document title: Proekt rezoliutsii i materialy o prieme v Komintern KP 
Islandii, Kipri, i dr. 

Dates: 05/08/1935 - 13/08/1935 

Quantity: 48 pp. 

Contents: Draft resolutions and materials on the incorporation into 
the Komintern of the communist parties of Iceland, Cyprus, Siam 
(Thailand), Indochina (Viet-Nam, Camodia, Laos), Algeria, 
Tunisia, Philippines, Bolivia, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 
Costa Rica, Iraq, Guatemala, El Salvador, Venezuela, Panama, 
Peru, and the incorporation as a fraternal party of the 
Revolutionary Populist Party of the People's Republic of Tuva. 
Incomplete document. 

Language: Russian, English, French, German, Spanish (?) 

Archivist: Fomichev, V.N. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 17, d. 349 

Document Title: /nformatsionnye soobshcheniia pechati o Puerto 
Riko 

Dates: 03/01/1940 - 04/16/1940 

Quantity: 13 pp. 

Contents: Information published in different newspapers about 
Puerto Rico, from the Ibarruri Secretariat. Contains a form of the 
labor movement in Puerto Rico. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kirievskaya, L.A. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 20, d. 394 

Document title: Resoliutsii TsK KP Puerto Riko: o delegatakh KP v 
raznykh stranakh 

Dates: 04/07/1936 - 08/07/1936 

Quantity: 5 pp. 

Contents: Resolutions of the Central Committee of the Communist 

Party 
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Puerto Rican on the delegates of said party in foreign countries; 
on the establishment of the In- dependent Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico. 

Language: Russian 

Archivist: Kirievskaya, L.A. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 1 

Document Title: Dokumenty o politicheskikh partiakh Puerto- Riko, 
deklaratsiia kommunisticheskoi ligi Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 02/1921 - 06/11/1931 

Quantity: 44 pp. 

Contents: Oral reports and letters on the political parties of Puerto 
Rico sent from the country, statement of the Com- munist 
League of Puerto Rico, copy of bulletin, typewritten texts. 

Language: English, Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 2 

Document Title: Dokumenty sektsii MOPR i liberal'noi partii Puerto- 
Riko 

Dates: 06/20/1931 - 12/27/1933 

Quantity: 15 pp. 

Contents: Oral report of the Puerto Rican section of MOPR (So- 
corro Rojo Internacional) on the political and economic situation 
of the country, letter and program of the Liberal Party of Puerto 
Rico and other documents. Typewritten texts. 

Language: English, Spanish, Russian 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 3 

Document Title: Perepiska Karibskogo biuro IKKI s TsK KP Puerto- 
Riko 

Dates: 30/01/1934 - 10/12/1934 

Quantity: 93 pp. 

Contents: Correspondence between the Caribbean Bureau of the 
CEIC and the Central Committee of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party, the Secretary General of the party and others. 
Original and copy. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 4 
Document title: Dokumental'nyve materialy KP Puerto-Riko (1-i 
ekz.) 
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Dates: 23/09/1934 - 24/11/1934 

Quantity: 53 pp. 

Contents: Materials of the Central Committee of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party; oral reports on the first party conference and 
the organizational work of the party; protocols of the meetings 
and oral reports on the meetings of the Political Bureau 
(Politburo) and the Central Committee of the party; resolutions, 
circulars, proclamations and other materials of the Central 
Committee; program of the movement of the Communist Youth 
League (Komsomol) of Puerto Rico. Original and copy. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 5 

Document title: Dokumental'nye materialy KP Puerto-Riko (2- i, 3-i ekz.) 

Dates: 23/09/1934 - 24/11/1934 

Quantity: 52 pp. 

Contents: Materials of the Central Committee of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party; data on the first party conference, protocols of 
the meetings and oral reports on the meetings of the Political 
Bureau (Politbiuro) and the Central Committee of the party; re- 
solutions, circulars, proclamations and other materials of the 
Central Committee of the party; party program (typewritten, °"! 
and *“copy, incomplete). 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 6 

Document title: Dokumenty profsoiuznikh organizatsii Puerto- Riko 

Dates: 30/09/1934 - 26/11/1934 

Quantity: 52 pp. 

Contents: Resolutions, information on the institutional meetings of 
the unemployed councils of different sectors of the industry in 
Puerto Rico and others; protocol of the institutional conference 
of the sugar industry workers; circulars, proclamations and other 
materials of the sugar industry workers' union. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 
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RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 7 

Document title: Perepiska IKKI i Karibskogo biuro IKKI c TsK KP 
Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 15/01/1935 - 08/12/1935 

Quantity: 22 pp. 

Contents: Correspondence of the CEIC and the Caribbean Bureau 
with the Central Committee of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party. Original and copy. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 8 
Title of the Title of the document: Pis'ma 
napravlennye studentam Mezhdunarodnoi leninskoi 
shkoly 

Dates: 08/1935 

Quantity: 2 pp. 

Contents: Letters in Spanish addressed to the students of the 
Leninist International School (fragments, without address or 
information about who sent them). Original. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 9 

Document title: Otchet o 2 konferentsii KP Puerto-Riko, dokumental'nye 
materialy KP 

Dates: 20/03/1935 - 24/10/1935 

Quantity: 53 pp. 

Contents: Report on the second conference of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party, protocols of the meetings of the Political 
Bureau (Politburo) and the Central Committee of the party, 
resolutions, circulars of the Central Committee and other 
materials; letter from the Central Committee of the Puerto 
Rican Communist Party to the Executive Committee of the 
Young Communist League (Komsomol) of the U.S.A.; draft 
party programs. Original and copies. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 10 

Document title: Perepiska KP Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 316/05/1935 - 30/12/1935 

Quantity: 41 pp. 

Contents: Correspondence between the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party and the Nationalist Party, with the trade union federation of 
the 
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American Federation of Labor (AFL) and _ with other 
organizations and individuals. Includes letters, telegrams, 
resolutions, and other documents of the Puerto Rican Association 
for the Education of the People. Original and copies. 

Language: English, Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 11 

Document title: Informatsionnye doklady o profsoiuznykh 
sobraniiakh i o konferentsii bezrabotnykh Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 28/01/1935 - 10/12/1935 

Quantity: 8 pp. 

Contents: Oral reports on the meetings of the unions of different 
sectors of the industry and on the conference of Puerto Rican 
employees and other documents. A maquinilla. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 12 

Document title: Perepiska IKKI s KP Puerto-Riko, doklad IKKI o 
polozhenii v strane 

Dates: 06/01/1936 - 08/15/1936 

Quantity: 27 pp. 

Contents: Correspondence between the CEIC and the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party; oral report (from the CEIC) on the situation in 
the country. Original and copy. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 13 

Title of document: Dokumental'nye materialy KP Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 14/01/1936 - 09/1938 

Quantity: 83 pp. 

Contents: Protocols of the meetings, resolutions, theses and circulars 
of the Political Bureau (Politburo) and the Central Committee of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party; proclamations, reports on the 
work of the Central Committee of the party and 
correspondence on internal party affairs, the work of the 
Young Communist League (Komsomol); correspondence 
between the Central Committee of the Puerto Rican Communist 
Party, the "Independent Communist Party" and the Nationalist 
Party; protocols of the meetings of the local organizations of 
the Puerto Rican Communist Party. Original and copies. 
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Language: English, Spanish 
Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 14 

Document title: Gazeta KP Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 09/05/1936 - 27/06/1936 

Quantity: 32 pp. 

Contents: Copies of the central organ of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party Lucha Obrera. Incomplete group of copies for 
the year 1936. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 15 

Document title: Byreski iz gazeto zabastovochnom i pabochem 
dvizhenii v Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 01/1936 - 02/1936 

Quantity: 37 pp. 

Contents: Clippings from the newspapers El Mundo, El Imparcial and 
others, on the strike movement and the labor movement in Puerto 
Rico. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 16 

Document title: Profsoiuznye materialy Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 28/03/1937 - 01/06/1937 

Quantity: 6 pp. 

Contents: Materials on unions; announcements from Puerto Rico strike 
committees and other materials. Copy. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 87, d. 17 

Document Title: Listovki, gazety sotsialisticheskoi partii, KP Puerto Riko 

Dates: 1926 - 1927 

Quantity: 55 pp. 

Contents: Propaganda leaflets and newspapers of the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party, the Puerto Rican Communist Party and "mass" 
organizations; information on the organization of a "united front" 
in Puerto Rico and on other matters. Typographical and rotary 
texts. 
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Language: English, Spanish 
Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 495, op. 120, d. 125 

Document title: Pis'ma ispanskikh politemigrantov iz SSSR v TsK 
Ispanii 

Dates: 01/21/1936 - 10/15/1936 

Quantity: 32 pp. 

Content: Letters from Spanish political emigrants, participants in the 
revolutionary events of October 1936 in Spain, members of the 
Communist Party of Spain, the Socialist Party and other parties, 
resident in the Soviet Union, to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Spain, to the editorial offices of Spanish 
newspapers, to Francisco Largo Caballero (President of the 
Spanish Republic) and other personalities of the country, with 
greetings to the Spanish people, and to inform about the 
possibility of returning to Spain in the near future, including 
documents on other matters and a letter from the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee of the Central Committee of the Puerto 
Rican Communist Party to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Spain. 

Language: Spanish, Russian 

Archivist: Rozental', S.M. 


RGASPI f. 515, op. 1, d. 635 

Document title: Perepiska sekretarei TsIK R(k)PA s TsK raznikh 
kompartii 

Dates: 02/01/1926 - 08/12/1926 

Quantity: 99 pp. 

Contents: Correspondence of the Secretaries and departments of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Workers (Communist) Party 
of America (later CPUSA) with the central committees of the 
communist parties of Canada, Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico, 
Cuba, Brazil, Chile and Puerto Rico. Includes copy 

Language: English, Spanish 

Archivist: Iarmolenko, IB. 


RGASPI f. 515, op. 1, d. 3803a 

Document Title: Pis'ma kompartii raznykh stran v KP SShA 

Dates: 16/01/1935 - 11/10/1935 

Quantity: 7 pp. 

Contents: Letters from the leaders of the communist parties of Cuba, 
Vietnam and Puerto Rico, from the leaders of the Workers League 
of Canada and from the editorial staff of the newspaper La 
Palabra del Comité. 
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Central Committee of the Communist Party of the USA on the 
situation of Vietnamese emigrants in China, on the labor 
movement in Puerto Rico, on publications and other matters. 
Language: English, Spanish 
Archivist: Iarmolenko, I.B. 


RGASPI f. 515, op. 3940 

Document title: Materialy komiteta zashchity puerto-rikanskikh 
profsoiuzov 

Dates: 1935 

Quantity: 19 pp. 

Contents: Material from the American Committee in Defense of 
Puerto Rican Unions, the Provisional Committee in Support 
of Cuba and other bulletins, circulars and loose sheets. 

Language: English 

Archivist: Iarmolenko, I.B. 


RGASPI f. 533, op. 10, d. 2002 

Document title: Dokumental'nye materialy KSM Puerto-Riko 

Dates: 1932 - 1936 

Quantity: 17 pp. 

Contents: Letters and information from the leaders of the 
Communist Youth League of Puerto Rico and from different 
participants of the youth and communist movement in that 
country; copies of the central organ of the Communist Youth 
League of Puerto Rico, the bulletin Juventud Obrera, resolutions 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Socialist Youth Union 
of Puerto Rico on the events in Spain. 

Language: English, Spanish, Russian 

Archivist: Kuznetsova, E.V. 


RGASPI f. 534, op. 6, d. 123 

Document title: Pis'ma Ispolbiuro, MKP Profinterna v TsK KP Puerto- 
Riko i soiuza rabochikh sakharnoi promyshlennosti 

Dates: 03/1935 - 02/1936 

Quantity: 11 pp. 

Contents: Letters from the Executive Bureau of the MKP (Russian 
acronym for International Communist Union)*! from Profintern 
(Red Trade Union) 


61 Since the left-wing international bodies did not necessarily represent the 
Soviet-dominated Communist faction, militants who supported Soviet control of 
these bodies were concentrated in "fractions." 
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International) and the workers of the Odessa sugar mill to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the leadership of 
the National Union of Sugar Industry Workers of Puerto Rico on 
the objectives of the sugar workers' movement, the establishment 
of communication, exchange of literature and information on 
trade union issues, workers' life in the Soviet Union, and other 
matters. 

Language: Russian, Spanish 

Archivist: Tarasova, T.M. 


RGASPI f. 534, op. 7, d. 434 

Document Title: Pis'ma TsK KP Puerto-Riko v Ispolbiuro Profinterna 

Dates: 03/1929 - 09/1936 

Quantity: 15 pp. 

Content: Letters from the leaders of the Central Committee of the 
Puerto Rican Co- munist Party to the Executive Bureau of the 
Profintern (Interna- cional Red Trade Union) and _ the 
International Secretariat of the UVCT of France on the 
establishment of communication and sending of literary material 
on trade union themes; proclamations, circulars and bulletins 
from the Central Committee of the party, the Com- munist Youth 
League, the National Committee of the 7MVPR (International of 
Seamen and Port Workers)® and the national union of cane 
workers on the struggle against unemployment, war and 
"colonialist oppression", on support for Republican Spain and 
other issues. 

Language: Spanish, French 

Archivist: Tarasova, T.M. 


RGASPI f. 535, op. 2, d. 131 
Document title: Pis'mo i rezoliutsii Natsional'noi partii Puerto Riko v 
Ligu 


groups or departments within these institutions. Gradually, many of the organizations 
were absorbed by the pro-Soviet communist group, thanks to the presence of 
members of these fractions in the management structure. The International 
Communist Union, or MKP, was probably the trade union conglomerate comprising 
the "communist" trade union unions and groups within the Red Trade Union 
International, which was "socialist" in its generic context, and not clearly 
communist. 


6? The Seafarers’ and Port Workers' International was probably one of the 
branches within the Red Trade Union International or Profintern, a fraternal trade 
union body to RGASPI, consisting of local and regional branches for the different 
sectors of industry and services, including dockers and seafarers, a core group for 
the trade union movement. 
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Dates: 9/1926 - 10/1927 

Quantity: 10 pp. 

Contents: Letter and resolutions of the Nationalist Party of Puerto 
Rico addressed to the Anticolonialist League based in Brussels, 
to be presented to the Anticolonialist Congress. 

Language: Spanish, German 

Archivist: Iudinkova, G.A. 


RGASPI f. 539, op. 3, d. 227 

Document title: Perepiska komfraktsii Karibskogo sekretariata s KP i 
komfraktsiiami MOPR Kuby, Puerto Riko, i Kolumbii 

Dates: 01/1935 - 10/1935 

Quantity: 101 pp. 

Contents: Correspondence of the communist faction in the 
Caribbean Secretariat with the communist parties and communist 
fractions in the regional branches of the Inter- national Red 
Relief (MOPR) of Cuba, Puerto Rico and Colombia, and other 
Latin American countries on the political and economic 
conditions within these countries, and on the work of the MOPR 
sections in aid of political prisoners and their families, on the 
details of the relief campaign for Tel'man and Rakoshi®? and 
other matters. 

Language: Spanish, English, German 

Archivist: Iudinkova, G.A. 


RGASPI f. 539, op. 3, d. 1022 

Document Title: Perepiska Tk KP i MOPR Puerto Riko s Ispolkomomom 
i Karibskim sekretariatom MOPR 

Dates: 1931 - 1937 

Quantity: 69 pp. 

Contents: Correspondence from the Central Committee of the 
Puerto Rican Communist Party and the MOPR section on the 
Island with the Executive Committee of the Caribbean 
Secretariat of the MOPR on the political terror in the country, the 
organization of aid to political prisoners, the work of the MOPR 
section on the Island, the financial support of the Communist 
Party to such activities and other matters. Includes informative 
material on the Communist Party and MOPR in Puerto Rico. 


63 Tel'man and Rakoshi were German Communist leaders, arrested by the 
GESTA- PO at the beginning of the Nazi regime. 
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Language: Spanish, Portuguese 
Archivist: Iudinkova, G.A. 


RGASPI f. 545, op. 6, d. 829 

Document Title: Lichnye dela puertorikanskikh dobrovol'tsev 
interbrigad 

Dates: 08/1937 - 01/1939 

Quantity: 85 pp. 

Contents: Personal files of Puerto Rican volunteers in the 
international brigades that participated in the Spanish Civil 
War. 

Language: English, French, German, Spanish 

Archivist: Iudinkova, G.A. 


RGASPI f. 615, op. 1, d. 60 

Document title: Broshiura U. Fostera "Support for Puerto Rico". 

Dates: 1948 

Quantity: 10 pp. 

Contents: Speech by the American trade union leader and head of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.A. Milliam Z. Foster, during a 
mi- tin held in San Juan on March 10, 1948 and published by 
the organ of the Puerto Rican Communist Party Vanguardia del 
Pueblo in San Juan. 

Language: Spanish 

Archivist: Zakomolkina, I.M. 


RGASPI f. 615, op. 1, d. 61 

Document title: Broshiura ""The Crime of El Fanguito"". 

Dates: 04/1948 

Quantity: 8 pp. 

Contents: Pamphlet entitled "El Crimen del Fanguito" which 
discusses the deplorable situation of the inhabitants of that slum 
in San Juan, plus an open letter from Milliam Z. Foster to 
President Truman on the exploitation of Puerto Rican workers. 
Foster to President Truman about the exploitation of Puerto 
Rican workers by the sugar mills. The pamphlet was published 
by New Century Publishers in New York, a publishing house 
related to the CPUSA. 

Language: English 

Archivist: Zakomolkina, I.M. 
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APPENDIX II 


List of biographical cards contained in the Komin- tern's file 
for individuals from or related to Puerto Rico f. 495, op. 254, 
dd. 1- 37, Lichnye dela Puerto ®'*°% 


dl Rivera Santos, Juan ( Kuervo Emilo), [TsXSD) 
d.2 Torres Nufiez José (Pepe) 

d.3 Angrelé Antonio (Tony) 

d.4 Ueili [Maily?]® , Fred 

d.5 Sanchez, Alberto 

d.6 Arroyo Zeppenfeld, Manuel 

d.7 Burgos, Consuelo 

d.8 Garcia Méndez, Pablo 

d.9 Maisonet, Jorge 

d.10 Medina Jesus 

di Marabal [Mirabal?], Ramon 

d.12 Otero, Pascual 

d.13 Ojeda, Felix (4pp.) 

d14 Pérez Burén, Crispin 

d.15 Saez Corales [Corales?], Juan 

d.16 Soler Estanislao 

d.17 Jiménez Santiago, Elpidio 

d.18 Emmanuelli, Juan 

d19 Andreu Iglesias, Ceasar 

d.20 Albizu Campos, Pedro 

d.21 Gordoani [sic]. 

d.22 Concepcion, Manuela 

d.23 De Gracia Concepcion, Gilberto 
d.24 Cuebas [Cuevas?] Arbona, Eugenio 
d.25 Marcano, Hipdlito 

d.26 Marsiito [sic], Vicente 


4 The names in the list of personal files do not necessarily represent an 
affiliation with the Puerto Rican Communist Party. 


65 Translation of the name according to the Russian transliteration. 
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d.27 Munoz Marin, Luis 

d.28 Polanco Geigel 

d.29 Ruiz, Frank 

d.30 Figueroa, Marcilino [Marcelino?] 
d.31 Gerardino, Pedro 

d.32 Enamorado, José 

d.33 Entral'go [sic]. 

d.34 Garcia Rodriguez, Pablo 

d.35 Marrero, Deusdedit [sic] [Deusdedit [sic] [Diosdado? 
d.36 Matos Paoli, Francisco 

d.37 Ojeda, Felix®* 


66 Félix Ojeda appears with two cards. Card d. 13 contains four sheets, while card 
d. 37 includes 52 sheets. 


